CIVIL WAR SWEPT WEST VIRGINIA
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Did you know that Charleston (population then "over 1,000") changed hands four times during the Civil War?

Or that Charleston lawyer George S. Patton became a Confederate colonel who was killed in the Battle of Winchester - and his grandson became America's most colorful general in World War II?

Or that Isaac Noyes Smith, sire of a Charleston banking family, was a Southern sympathizer who reportedly plotted sabotage after a Union takeover?

Or that Confederate Gen. Thomas J. "Stonewall" Jackson of Clarksburg had a less-adept cousin whose troops called him "Mudwall" Jackson?
 
Or that a Union unit in West Virginia was commanded by Col. Lew Wallace, who later wrote the novel "Ben Hur"?

Such fascinating glimpses into West Virginia's past abound in a new book by Charleston writer-historian Mike Pauley, "Unreconstructed Rebel." His illustrated volume tells of a fiery Confederate from Mason County who led numerous battles in West Virginia, who burned the city of Chambersburg, Pa. -- and who refused to be "reconstructed" after the war, fleeing to Europe and Mexico instead. Pauley spun this account:
 
John McCausland's ancestors were Scottish Protestants who were given lands in Northern Ireland in the 1620s, crowding out Catholics and starting the Ulster hate that continues today. Some McCauslands came to America in 1800 and made their way west. John was born in 1836 in St. Louis. A neighbor child was Julia Dent, who later married Ulysses S. Grant.

McCausland's parents died and the children were brought to live with an aunt at Henderson, Mason County, across the Kanawha River from Point Pleasant. Twenty miles south along the Ohio River was Greenbottom, the estate of Rep. Albert Jenkins, also destined to become a Confederate general.
 
McCausland attended Buffalo Academy in Putnam County. Another future Confederate general, Jubal Early, often visited the site because his father lived beside the academy. Then McCausland entered Virginia Military Institute at Lexington, where his engineering professor was Thomas J. Jackson, who became "Stonewall," a fourth Confederate general. McCausland graduated first in his class, earned a graduate degree at the University of Virginia, then joined the VMI faculty.

When John Brown's raid failed in 1859, McCausland and Jackson were among VMI corpsmen sent to Harpers Ferry to stand guard during Brown's trial.
 
After Abraham Lincoln's election in 1860, secession fever grew in the South and was red hot at VMI. Two weeks after the attack on Fort Sumter (April 14, 1861), Virginia commander Robert E. Lee wrote to "Lieut. Col. John McCausland," telling him to return to the Kanawha Valley and enlist Southern volunteers.
 
McCausland, 25, lean and hawk-faced, placed a recruiting ad in the Kanawha Valley Star. (The region was sundered. The Star soon vanished, and a subsequent Charleston newspaper, the West Virginia Journal, was an abolitionist sheet that called for hanging of "rebel conspirators.") Other volunteer companies were organized by Charleston lawyer Patton and Rep. Jenkins of Greenbottom.

Former Virginia Gov. Henry Wise took command of Kanawha Valley Confederate forces. He occupied Charleston, built fortifications on Tyler Mountain and sent raiders against Union troops as far north as Ripley and Glenville. The first real Kanawha Valley battle occurred July 17, 1861, when Confederates routed a Union company at Scary Creek, near St. Albans. Despite this victory, Wise abandoned Charleston and withdrew eastward, burning bridges as he went.
 
It was the start of four years of seesaw combat, in which more than 300 battles and skirmishes were fought in what is now West Virginia. McCausland's cavalry unit was in the midst of many clashes.  Briefly, he and his men took a train to Bowling Green, Ky. They nearly were captured when Union troops under Gen. Grant took Fort Donelson. But McCausland commandeered two steamboats and escaped across the Cumberland River.

Returning to Southern West Virginia, his units - which bore names like the Logan Wildcats, the Roane Riflemen, the Boone Rangers - joined a Confederate drive that retook the Kanawha Valley. They drove Union troops downriver, through Charleston, all the way to Point Pleasant.

Author Pauley says that McCausland conspired with two leading Charlestonians, Isaac Smith and Christopher Tompkins, to wage "fifth column" activity in the valley if Union forces recaptured it.

The Confederates abandoned Charleston again in the fall of 1862 as a Union army approached - but no further mention is made of the sabotage plan.
 
Northern sympathizers won West Virginia's statehood in 1863 and the Confederates lost hope of regaining it. McCausland's horse soldiers fought mostly in eastern counties and the Shenandoah Valley.

Outnumbered and ill-fed, they couldn't withstand ever-bigger Union armies - yet they waged deadly raids. In one strike, McCausland reached the Georgetown suburb of Washington and became the only Confederate commander to near the Union capital. "Tiger John" was promoted to general in 1864.
 
The rampaging blue army burned VMI and other citadels of the Confederacy. In retaliation, Gen. Jubal Early ordered McCausland to march north, seize Chambersburg, Pa., and demand $100,000 in gold to rebuild the burned Southern centers. If the ransom wasn't paid, he was to burn Chambersburg. He obeyed. The Pennsylvanians wouldn't pay; he burned their city on July 30, 1864.
 
Returning southward, McCausland seized Romney (which changed hands an amazing 56 times during the war), attacked Keyser (which changed hands 14 times), then lost many of his soldiers and horses in a surprise nighttime Union attack at Moorefield.

Ill-clothed, outgunned and starving, McCausland's mounted troops struggled through the final eight months of the war.

They faced superior Union cavalry led by successful commanders such as George Armstrong Custer. They were joined by Confederate guerrillas under Col. John "the Gray Ghost" Mosby in a fierce but doomed last stand. As Richmond fell and the Confederate army disintegrated, McCausland kept on attacking.

Lee surrendered on Palm Sunday, 1865, in a private home at Appomattox, but McCausland and his last few men broke through Union lines and fled back to the Kanawha Valley. At Marmet, they contacted a federal garrison and said they would become guerrillas in the hills if not granted amnesty. A Union officer wrote them a memo of parole.
 
McCausland went to the Charleston home of his brother, a physician, where he learned that an indictment was pending against him for burning Chambersburg. He obtained his inheritance money from his brother and fled - down the river to Cincinnati, to Michigan by train, into Canada, and then to Europe. In Paris he learned that Jubal Early of Buffalo and other ex-Confederate generals were in Mexico serving the foreigner Emperor Maximilian.
 
He sailed to Mexico in late 1865, but never joined Maximilian's army - which was good, because the European intruder was overthrown and executed by peasant reformers in 1867. McCausland returned to West Virginia in 1868, in time for President Andrew Johnson's amnesty for all ex-Confederates.
 
McCausland bought cheap, marshy, Kanawha Valley land at Pliny, Mason County. He drained it with a tile system (that still works today) and became a prosperous farmer. In 1878, while at The Greenbrier in White Sulphur Springs for a Confederate reunion, he met Charlotte Hannah, daughter of the cashier of the Kanawha Valley Bank.
 
They married and had four children. He built his family a massive stone home, "Grape Hill" (now in the National Register of Historic Places).
 
His wife died of tuberculosis at age 40 in 1891. In 1919, when McCausland was 82, Congress restored his citizenship. He died in 1927 at Pliny.
 
Pauley's tale augments the record of America's worst tragedy, in which 620,000 young men died in a struggle rooted in slavery.
 
Ironically, Pauley says "Tiger John," one of the deadliest combatants, didn't believe in slavery.

--------

Footnotes: West Virginia has hundreds of historical tales from the War Between the States.

For example, green Union troops under Gen. George McClellan easily routed green Confederates at Philippi on June 3, 1861, in a skirmish often called the first land battle of the Civil War.

Next, a gory clash at Rich Mountain near Elkins on July 11 is labeled the first major land battle. With only slight losses, the Yankees killed hundreds of southerners and took 600 prisoners in this and follow-up West Virginia encounters. McClellan telegraphed the victory to Washington - causing him to be promoted to commander of the Army of the Potomac.

Shepherd University's Center for the Study of the Civil War collects West Virginia episodes such as these:

Belle Boyd was a pretty Eastern Panhandle teen-ager who became a spy for the Confederacy. She plied information from Union officers, then rode through battlefield lines at night to inform fellow West Virginian Stonewall Jackson. She killed a Union officer, was jailed twice, but was released - and later was sent by Confederate President Jefferson Davis to London with diplomatic messages to the British.

Martin Delany was born a free black in Charles Town, but it was a crime for blacks to attend school or learn to read. His mother was arrested for teaching him. The family fled to Pennsylvania, where the son eventually started a black newspaper and recruited volunteers for a famed Massachusetts black regiment that fought Confederates.

Between 20,000 and 21,000 West Virginia men fought for the South in the Civil War, while Union volunteers are estimated between 20,000 and 30,000.

Much of Charleston burned in the fall of 1862 during a bloody battle in which Confederates forced Yankees to retreat down the Kanawha Valley. Eighteen Southern soldiers were killed, and 25 Northern ones, while nearly 200 were wounded.

During times of Union control, a camp at the mouth of Ferry Branch was commanded variously by Rutherford Hayes and William McKinley, both later U.S. presidents. Above that site, atop Fort Hill, a dozen cannons of Fort Scammon dominated Charleston and the valley below. Today, earthworks that once shielded the guns remain plainly visible. The ten-acre crest is on the National Register of Historic Places.

(Haught is editor emeritus of The Charleston Gazette-Mail.  This report is from his 2008 book, "Fascinating West Virginia: Wild, Memorable Episodes from the Longtime Editor of the Mountain State's Largest Newspaper."  Haught can be reached by phone at 304-348-5199 or e-mail at haught@wvgazettemail.com. His personal website is http://haught.net.)
